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in his primitive condition of freedom and happy in-
nocence. But what might have done well enough in
Rousseau's day will not do in ours. Progress in ethno-
logical and anthropological research has given us the
real savage in place of the savage of our imagination;
and instead of arguing as to what uncivilized man might
have been and (in view of our theories) ought to have
been, we must now take him, whether we like it or not,
as he has been and is. We have to remember that the
intuitional doctrine of the moral sense is an inheritance
from a period when practically nothing was known of
the actual history of our race; * it was constructed in
reference to supposed theoretic necessities, and not upon
an examination of facts, and it would have been sur-
prising enough, therefore, if it could meet the results
of exact and thorough investigation without serious and
essential change. An inductive study of the diversities
of moral theory and practice, made possible by our
modern science of comparative culture, suffices to show
us at once that we are not speaking too strongly when
we say that, so far from ethical sanctions indicating the
existence of anything like fundamental similarity, we
are rather justified in asserting that there is no crime,
recognized by us as such, which has not somewhere and
at some time found its place in the catalogue of virtues,
and no virtue which has not been officially condemned.

* " Inquiring into the pedigree of an idea is not a bad means
of roughly estimating its value " (The Nebular Hypothesis).t of <*ivitiation with mand in the Data of Ethics, chap,
